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cording to Pott) incapable of proof, so is it witli the unity of the human 
species. . . . We rest, therefore, satisfied with the assumption o^ force 
affinity, of the dynamical (virtual, formal) unity of the human family 
to which the greatest differences in human organisms are subordinate. 
This unity of human nature is independent of the unity or plurality 
of the origin of the human genus as to time, number, and space." 
(P. 20.) 

After physiology, follow a series of chapters in which the author 
treats of what he calls " the external activity of peoples," embracing 
their mode of life, industry, trade, &c., which concludes the first part 
of the work. 

We have no space for an analysis of the second division of the 
book, containing an abstract of the history of civilisation. We can 
only call attention to it as a scholar-like survey of human progress 
from an early historical period to the present time among the dif- 
ferent races. It is, in short, a succinct history of the growth and 
development of literature, science, and art, evidently the result of 
patient research. 

As regards the style, we are bound to say, that though on the 
whole clear, it is thoroughly German,— that is to say, alternately 
involuted, sentimental, and hair-splitting. It is not an entertaining 
book; there is no light reading in its pages. Of this, the author 
seems to be himself conscious, for he expresses a wish that his pro- 
duction may find thoughtful readers. We cordially join in that wish, 
for it is a thoughtful production of a thoughtful man ; but we are 
sadly afraid that " thinking readers" constitute a kind of article which 
is as scarce in Germany as anywhere else. The book will form a 
useful addition to the library of the anthropologist ; but we cannot 
conclude without pointing out a serious defect in a work designed 
for reference, namely, the want of an index. 



BUNSEN ON BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY.* 



Among the various topics which engaged the attention of the late Baron 
von Bunsen, the earlier stages of the history of mankind had a large 
place. In his Outlines of Universal History, he examined the ethnogra- 
phical lists in the book of Genesis, treating personal names, such as 
Shem, Ham, Japhet, Canaan, Aram, etc., as representing the inhabit- 
ants of particular districts, or as eponymic ancestors whose family rela- 

* " The Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the Key of Knowledge ; or History of 
the Apocrypha", by Ernest de Bunsen, 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
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tions serve as a record of the descent and migrations of the tribes per- 
sonified in them. In the same work he studied the relations and the 
possible affinity of the great families of language, Aryan, Semitic, etc.; 
partly writing his own views, as on the Egyptian and other African lan- 
guages compared with Arabic and Hebrew; and also incorporating 
distinct treatises by other philologists, among which the most remark- 
able is Max Midler's Letter on the Turanian Languages. In his 
Egyptian researches, also, Baron von Bunsen gave forth opinions on 
a matter of the highest moment to anthropologists — the age, namely, 
to which the ancient civilisation of the Valley of the Nile can be 
traced back, by following the series of dynasties whose kings' names 
appear in hieroglyphics on tombs, obelisks, and temples, and in 
writing in the records of Manetho, Eratosthenes, and others. The 
subject was and is one of the greatest consequence in working out 
theories of civilisation, for it involves the question of the time to be 
allowed for the growth of the Old World culture ; and time to the 
historian is as main an element as it is to the geologist. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that Baron von Bunsen's inference from the Egyp- 
tian dynastic series, that human civilisation has been the result of a 
history running through very many thousand years, was a very start- 
ling opinion in the days before the discovery of man's work in the 
gravel beds of the drift. Such an opinion, well or ill founded, did 
much to make the theories of advocates of human development more 
managea.ble ; instead of asking for very sudden and violent changes, 
they could say, as they do now, " give us time — plenty of time." 

Yet, if we are to gauge Baron von Bunsen's work in the world, it 
will not do to make his reputation stand or fall by the positive results 
he attained to in his books. He was a man whose mind was in great 
measure moulded to the virtues and defects of his great master, 
Niebuhr. In clearing away obstructive theories, in opening out the 
science of history, in promoting solid investigation, in training younger 
scholars to do more than their master ever did, how great a change 
Niebuhr made in the thinking world ; but who would appeal to his 
reconstruction of Roman history as to a sound and settled authority ? 
So it has been with one of the most noted of his followers and friends, 
Bunsen. He, too, cleared away obstructions, through which smaller 
men would not have had power to break, and made ready for the 
student a fair field on which to do his best ; but his own construc- 
tions seem unlikely to bear the test of time. His mind was too sub- 
jective in its training, perhaps in its original cast; and his researches 
were too much those of a pioneer in hitherto unknown lands, to allow 
to his work that permanent character which far less able men, who 
follow him, may give to theirs. To appreciate Bunsen's importance 
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in the world, it must be borne in mind how great his influence has 
been as a patron of letters and science, as a champion of free thought 
and criticism, as a trainer and encourager of younger men. Not the 
least thing for which Englishmen have to thank him is that through 
him his countryman, our ablest philologist, is training up a school of 
sound and steady-going English students, instead of working in the 
narrower world of a German university. 

The author of the book before us is a son of the late Baron von 
Bunsen, who, we hope, means in writing his name Ernest de Bunsen, 
to mark an English naturalisation by adopting a Norman-English de 
in place of his German von, and not to favour an unpatriotic adoption 
of modern French manners. The title which Mr. Ernest de Bunsen 
gives to these volumes partly represents their contents, in which 
two subjects, familiar to his father's studies, are pursued to somewhat 
startling conclusions. In great part, the argument lies beyond the 
range of the Anthropological Review, and could only be investigated 
from the point of view of the student of Jewish and Christian theo- 
logy, but in the parts which relate to early anthropological record 
and to the connexion of early religious developments, we will attempt 
in few words to describe its outline. 

The author starts from the time of Abraham's residence in " Ur of 
the Chaldees," and thus brings the Semitic race into geographical 
neighbourhood with the Aryan inhabitants of Bactria, within the later 
Persian province of Iran. Now it was here that Zarathustra, or as 
he is less properly called, Zoroaster, gave forth the doctrine of the 
great religious schism from the Brahmanic polytheism founded on 
pure nature- worship. Having thus brought into near connexion the 
Semitic race to whom belong the Hebrew sacred books, and the 
Aryan race to whom belong the books of the Zend-Avesta, Mr. de 
Bunsen proceeds to compare the Bible and the Zend-Avesta, and to 
find in this comparison the means of Identifying Adam and Zoroaster. 
" Zoroaster .... was by tradition thus connected with Haedinesh or 
Heden, ' the land of charm,' where a ' paradise,' that is, a fenced 
garden or park, was in primordial times laid out by Divine command, 
and probably was situated near the sources of the Oxus and Yaxartes." 
Again, the Zend-Avesta records the Aryan schism between the culti- 
vators of the soil, led by Zoroaster, and the herdsmen, and the con- 
sequent emigration of the latter. This is at least the interpretation 
which Mr. de Bunsen puts on the record in the Yagna; and, as might 
be expected, he compares it with the history of Cain and Abel. 
" Obliged to choose between the new worship of the one and living 
God and the pursuit of agriculture at home on the one side, or the 
worship of many gods, and the nomadic life abroad on the other, some 
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of the brother tribes finally decided to separate from the rest, and 
taking an easterly course, settled on the banks of the Upper Indus. 
We are not told whether bloody struggles preceded this separation of 
the Aryan brothers. The nomadic tribes may well have complained 
of being thus driven out from the face of that beloved part of the 
earth where they and their ancestors had dwelled, and of being forced 
to become fugitives and vagabonds on the earlli, where death by 
violence might await them. Again, the great reformer lawgiver, 
patronised as he was by the King of the Land, may have felt that the 
departing tribe were entitled to every kind of protection which could 
be extended to them previous to their exodus, and during the same. 
The prophet may well have considered it necessary to declare that 
sevenfold vengeance should be taken by those who might act in a 
hostile manner to the brother-tribe that was going out from the pre- 
sence of the Lord in order to dwell in countries unknown." (Vol. i, 
p. 8.) " In the biblical record it is the tiller of the ground, and not the 
shepherd, who leaves the terrestrial paradise for a distant country. . . 
The Semitic writer, whose allegory might in his time be understood 
to refer to this event of the past, would naturally enough claim for 
Abel, the representative of his tribe, the more honoured occupation of 
a shepherd," etc., etc. (p. 11.) 

Mr. de Bunsen then proceeds to compare the doctrines of the Zend- 
Avesta with tlie earlier and later phases of the Jewish theology ; and, 
lastly, with Christianity ; and finding that opinions given in the 
Zend-Avesta appear in different places in the ascending series, he 
elaborates a theory of a secret tradition running by the side of the re- 
cognised Jewish books, which he believes kept up these opinions 
among the initiated class of the Jews. Thus the doctrine of a future 
life is familiar to the Zend-Avesta, but not to the earlier Jewish 
books. It really existed in ancient times among the Jews, he thinks, 
but was not at once written in the canonical books, and while the 
Sadducees up to Christian times held with a stubborn conservatism to 
the written canon, and denied the future life, the Pharisees, receiving 
this doctrine from tradition, held fast to it. 

We cannot offer any opinion as to the value of Mr. de Bunsen's 
attempt to trace the connection between the religion of Zoi'oaster, and 
the opinions of the Rabbinical schools, Manich^eism, Gnosticism, and 
Christianity; but we should recommend anyone engaged in special 
study of these subjects to read his arguments, for the views of a 
learned and original thinker are seldom unprofitable. But as to the 
early part of the argument, which brings together into historical unity 
the Bible and the Zend-Avesta, we cannot but say that our author's 
imagination seems to us to have run away with his judgment. That 
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these ancient documents are in some wa)' related we do not doubt. 
We think that Mr. de Bunsen, in trying to trace this relation, has en- 
tered a road which really leads somewhere, but that he quits this 
road again before he is fairly started. Among other things, we think 
that the relation between the Semitic and Aryan traditions of the 
flood and the ark deserves even more careful examination than it has 
already received from Burnouf, Pictet, and others. But we cannot 
speak without strong protest against such an argument as that at 
vol. i, p. 10, where value is ascribed to the resemblance between the 
name Noah, and an Aryan root found in naus, navis, etc. We believe 
we have met with the notion before, but such mere jingling resem- 
blances of sound, so far from being historical evidence, are mere puns 
which may be made between any two languages, and can only rank 
with Voltaire's serious identification of Brahma and Abraham, and 
the celebrated joke about Jupiter and Jew Peter. 

We have been surprised, perhaps unreasonably, to find that an 
author whose canon of Biblical interpretation seems rather elastic and 
indefinite, should yet ventiire to use Biblical prophecy as a means of 
accurately determining the chronology of future events. Putting 
certain dates together, and starting from 1864, he remarks (vol. ii, 
p. 469) : " During the coming fifty years we therefore have to look 
forward to the fall of ' Babj-lon,' to the exodus of God's especial 
people from the Israel of all nations, to the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and of the temple, and to the establishment of the Messianic theo- 
cracy in the Holy Land. The future will show in how far these views 
are correct." There is no denying the soundness and sufficiency of 
the test by experience to which Mr. de Bunsen thus subjects himself. 
All that we can say is, that we hope he may live to see his views as 
to the events of the coming half-century confirmed, or refuted, as the 
case may prove. 



DUTCH ANTHROPOLOGY. 



Holland, which has been a learned country for a succession of ages, 
has also been eminently conspicuous for writers on most of the 
branches of anthropological science. It numbers amongst its distin- 
guished anatomists Goiter, Bidloo, and the famous Bernard 
Siegfried Albinus, whose tables of man's skeleton are still highly 
esteemed for their great fidelity. The celebrated Peter Camper, 
who occupied the chair of anatomy in different schools, was equally 



